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More to Caesar, Less for Christ? 


F THE CHURCH is content to concern itself solely with the inner life 
I and heavenly destiny of its believers, it is left alone—at least for the 
moment. Therefore the great question is whether the church shall allow 
itself to be pushed into this passive role—cut off from every influence on public 
life and the education of the young, and step by step pushed into a backwater. 
Of course there are those who are of the opinion that it is better to avoid the 
conflict and to concentrate on the so-called ‘‘spiritual’’ sphere. In this way 
the church can remain outside the field of political struggles and, it is thought, 
save the ‘‘essentials,’’ i. e., the task of preaching and the care of souls. There 
is no. lack of more or less impressive arguments to justify this silence which 
is thought to be wisdom. {The Dutch Reformed Church did not let itself be 
convinced by these considerations. It has heard a much more powerful word 
which it expressed thus in one of its pastoral letters: ‘““The thought that 
the power of Jesus Christ is not relevant in certain spheres of life is a foolish 
heresy.’’ It has withstood the temptation to limit itself to the ‘‘religious’’ 
sphere, while the civil authorities took care of ‘‘worldly’’ matters. When it be- 
came plain that the commandments of God were being systematically broken, 
it had no other choice but to open the attack itself also. At the outbreak of 
the Dutch Church struggle the question at stake was the maintenance of the 
laws of God in the life of the state and the people. The Church of Holland 
had gone over to the attack and therefore it had to take upon itself all the 
risk such a line of conduct involved.—The Struggle of the Dutch Church. Church 
Documents Collected and Edited by W. A. Visser 't Hooft. Published by the 
World Council of Churches. (See Page 16.) 
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LETTERS 


Don’t Blame the Harness 


Sirs: 
A lovely case of bad logic was brought 





to light in a recent letter from a sub- 
seriber in the Southwest (THE OUT- 
LOOK, May 7; p. 2). He, or his in- 


formant, attributes the standoffishness of 
the “continuing” Cumberland church to 
the union which was effected in spite of 
their strong opposition. I happen to re- 
member the debates that went on at the 
time, and my impression is that the ex- 
clusiveness was just as extreme before 
the union as it has ever been since. 
When a colt refuses to work in harness 
with another horse, you should not blame 
the harness. The element of coercion is 
blamed by this correspondent; but as 
I recall fhe excitements of those days, 
the objection of the stand-outs was not 
to union with coercion; but it was to 
union, period. 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 


Davidson, N. C. 


Negus Article 


Sirs: 

I am so glad that you published Dr. 
Negus’ article, “Youth, Science and Faith” 
(April 30). Please enter our order for 200 
reprints which we propose to distribute 
among the service men and women of 
our church, and others, 

W. T. HASSELL, 
For Men's Brotherhood Bible Class. 
First Church, 
Staunton, Va. 


Sirs: 
100 copies. oa 
J. RUSSELL YOUNG. 
St. John’s Church, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sirs: 
100 copies, ‘ 
LUCY STEELE. 
Peace College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Sirs: 
100 copies. — 
MRS. DONALD W. RICHARDSON. 


Richmond, Va. 

EDITORS’ NOTE—Future orders for re- 
prints of this article will be received 
(eash with order) at the rate of five cents 
per single copy; $1.00 for fifty; $2.00 per 
100, postpaid, 


Upset By the Poll 
Sirs: 

I cannot approve of this Pre-Assembly 
Poll. It does not strike me as Presby- 
terian or wise or the most Christian way. 
I think our commissioners should vote 
not with their “ears to the ground” but, 
commissioned by the presbyteries to con- 
sult together, they should do this in the 
fear of God and seeking his will, pray- 
ing for and expecting his guidance. I 
am sorry you are making this poll. 

I am distressed at your apparent ad- 
vocacy of encouraging the modern dance. 


Instead of seeking the opinion of church 
leaders, why not try to influence them 
for the right? This is the high privilege 
of a church paper. ni a 
WM. F. JUNKIN. 


Jewell Valley, Va. 


Sirs: 
IT heartily disagree with the very 
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nature of the poll, but I am not holding 
out on you, ° 

I see in this poll and the sponsors there- 
of a wish to take the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church away from its time- 
honored and time-proven stand of keeping 
hands off dirty politics. I see 
a wish to put our church into the social 
forefront. I see an increasing 
tendency to strike a position in the South- 
ern Church akin to that which some took 
in the Northern Church. . The Metho- 
dist Church is today reaping the 
harvest which it sowed... . 

I am a third generation Virginian. 
A let up in my health may force me to 
make a move soon, into the North, likely 
the U. S. A. Church. But I should ex- 
pect to fight for the same spiritual church 
no matter where I should be.. . 

GLENN A, WILLIAMS. 
Herndon, Ky. 


EDITORS’ 
rre-Assembly 


NOTE—The response to the 

Poll has been enthusiastic, 
In addition to readers of this paper, the 
ballot has been sent to commissioners and 
alternates to the General Assembly. It 
will reveal, therefore, not only how others 
feel, but also what the commissioners 
themselves believe. 

As to Dr. Junkin’s word about dancing, 
he is referred to our editorial on this sub- 
ject, April 30. Quote: “We are not mis- 
sionaries for dancing.” We have reported: 
(1) the overture from Abingdon Presby- 
tery; (2) the Assembly’s committee’s an- 
swer; (3) the results of a questionnaire 
submitted to nearly 200 ministers and 
their wives. 

Mr, Williams may see too much and too 
far. As to his suggestion about the pos- 
sible change of emphasis on the part of 
the church, he is referred to the quotation 
on the cover and the book review on 
page 5. It is our earnest prayer that 
the Christian Church, in belief and prac- 
tice, may increasingly see that the Word 
of God is for ALL of life. To quote a 
document issued by the Dutch Church, 
“The thought that the power of Jesus 
Christ is not relevant in certain spheres 
of life is a foolish heresy.” It is not only 
foolish, it is a dangerous heresy. 


Other Side 
Sirs: 

May I congratulate you on the 
in which your paper is interested 
the problems facing our church to- 
day, and the grand job you are doing in 
presenting them 


way 
in 


to the thinking people 
of our church. 
WALTER F. HALL. 
Everybody Out of Step 
Sirs: 


I want to commend you on the article- 
editorial, “Is Everybody Out of Step But 
Us?” (May 7.) 

Not only does your article explain why 
there is no peace crusade, but it explains 
why our church is so timid and passive 
about the problem of reaching the un- 
reached with the gospel. I believe it 
also explains to a great degree why we 
as a denomination have fallen in the 
background as compared to our position 
among denominations in the early hours 
of American history. 

This may or may not have any vital 
relation to our present topic, but I would 
like to ask a further question: How 
is it that our Presbyterian Church can 
pride itself in a highly-educated minis- 
try, great preachers and great preaching, 
high per capita giving, etc., and at the 
same time, and with all that, we have 
continually to admit a low spiritual birth- 


$3 a year. 


rate and church growth as compared to 
other denominations generally? How can 
we remain so passive and timid about 
it? 

I would certainly like to see our Assem- 
bly do something about giving us some 
active, energetic and aggressive executive 
committees, in addition to the splendid 
ones we already have, to see what they 
can do for us, before the church world 
runs off and leaves us. 

I liked your article so much that it 
inspired me to say a word in commen- 
dation. 


c. A. CALCOTE. 


Newberry, S. C. 


‘‘In Him No South or North’’ 


Sirs: 

Why cannot we cease referring to our 
ehurch as “The Southern Presbyterian 
Church”? It never was so named. Its 


name is “The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States.” The name “Southern Pres- 
byterian Church,” suggests a_ sectional 
church, and many do not like it. 

I do not make this suggestion as a new- 
comer to our church. My people on both 
sides of the family have been connected 
with our church since its very organi- 
zation love the church and its in- 
tutions... were in the Confederate Army, 
and we are in love with all of the fine 
cld traditions of the Southland, but we 
never did and never will like to hear our 
beloved church referred to as “The South- 
ern Presbyterian Church.” 

Such a name creates a strong prejudice 
in the minds of many fine people who 
come into our church. I will be happy 
when the day finally comes that our pub- 
lications will cease giving to our church 
an erroneous name. 


H. A. MURPHY. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

EDITORWY’ NOTE—This publication 
will be glad to help wipe out the distinc. 
tions of geography, terminology, etce., 
which set American Presbyterians apart— 
north of God, south of God, ete. Under 
present conditions it seems next to im- 
possible to make it clear to non-Presby- 
terilans (and many Presbyterians) just 
what is meant by The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States as distin- 
guished from The Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America without 
some use of the compass. And unless 
this is done in newspaper accounts the 
public is hopelessly confused. 


Stimulating Enterprise 


Sirs: ‘ 

Iam. writing to assure you of our 
sincere appreciation for the many courte- 
sies which you extended us in connection 
with the Columbia Seminary edition of 
THE PRESBYTPRIAN OUTLOOK (April 
16). 

{ believe you have rendered a real serv- 
ice to the four seminaries and to the 
Assembly’s Training School through the 
editions of your publication which were 
devoted to these institutions. I trust also 
that it may prove to have been a real 
contribution to the cause of theological 
education and the welfare of our church 
as a whole. 

Our own students found the task of pre- 
paring the Columbia Seminary edition 
highly stimulating and I believe that they 
will receive permanent benefits from the 
experience. P 

J. McDOWELL RICHARDS, 
President. 
Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. 


June 15, 1910, at the post office at Richmond, Va., un- 
erian of the South, Inc., 


Room 203, 13 North Fifth 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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ARP Synod Moves to 
Special Activity For 


Education, Missions 


Question of Psalm or Hymn 
Singing Referred to Presbyteries 


Associate Reformed Presbyterians, 
with their General Synod meeting be- 
hind them, are setting their sights for 
an expansion of their educational and 
foreign missions program, according to 
reports from Due West, where the meet- 
ing was held. A special campaign will 
seek to raise more than the annual be- 
nevolence budget—$75,000 for Erskine 
College and $25,000 for missions. 

R. A. Lummus, of Edgemoor, S§S. C., 
elected last year, became moderator at 
this meeting, succeeding B. G. Pressly, 
of Fayetteville, Tenn: Newly-elected 
moderator, who will take up his office 
next April, is John G. Barron, a ruling 
elder. 


Carried over from last year and cen- 
tral in the denomination’s discussion of 
church union, is the “matter of praise.” 
(Associate Reformed Presbyterians, by 
their church constitution, sing only 
Psalms, no hymns.) Both majority and 
minority reports were presented at Due 
West, the majority being adopted by 
a 66-62 count, referring to the presby- 
teries for their vote, the matter of us- 
ing hymns in worship. In a number of 
ARP churches the practice of singing 
hymns as well as Psalms is reported 
to be increasing, 


Greeting From U. 8. Church 


J. W. Jackson, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church (U. S.) in Colum- 
bia, brought fraternal greetings from 
his denomination, 

The synod heard, with profound 
gratitude, that its $100,000 goal for a 
retirement fund for ministers had been 
surpassed by more than $6,000. The 
cost of conducting this campaign was 
only $186.22. Seventy-eight of the de- 
nomination’s 141 churches went beyond 
their quotas; every church contributed 
something. 

Benevolerces for the new year in- 
clude: Foreign Missions, $29,210; Home 
Missions, $21,832; Erskine College, 
$16,000; Ministerial Insurance, $5,000; 
Ministers’ Retirement Fund, $4,109; 
Director of Religious Education, $2,- 
751; Miscellaneous, $2,072; Editor of 
Church Paper, $1,200. 





Gifts for Peace 

Gifts collected as a thank-offering on 
the Sunday after peace is proclaimed in 
Europe, are being encouraged by church 
officials of all denominations. Robbins 
W. Barstow, director of the Service 
Commission of the World Council of 
Churches, has said: ‘“‘The vast majority 
of Americans will want to give devout 
and humble thanks to God for the spar- 
ing of additional slaughter and the 
opening of opportunity to build a last- 
ing peace. [| think they will welcome 
the opportunity, too, for a great out- 
pouring of substance as a true thank- 
offering to be given to the Lord and 
used for the healing of the wounds of 
war and strengthening all those institu- 
tions and influences of religion that 
must play a part in our planning and 
living if we are to avoid another ca- 
tastrophe.” 

Offerings collected on the Sunday 
after victory in Europe are to be sent 
through the Commission for World 
Council Service, 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. After victory in Asia, similar 
gifts for reconstruction, are to be sent 
to the Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 





Auxiliary Passes Highest 
Marks in Year’s Contributions 

Atlanta, Ga. (RNS).—The Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., recorded the largest contributions 
to the Assembly’s benevolence causes 
during 1944-45 in all the organization’s 
33-year history, according to the annual 
report issued here by Miss Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey, secretary. Toetai gifts 
amounted to $1,722,234. 

Miss McGaughey said the contribu- 
tions were $219,939 more than was con- 
tributed the year before, and $54,988 
more than the previous high record of 
$1,716,281, set in 1928. These figures 
do not include far larger gifts made 
through church treasuries each year. 


Southern Baptists at 
Work for World Pease 


San Francisco (RNS).—Dr. J. M. 
Dawson, chairman of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention Committee on World 
Peace, said that Baptists are forward- 
ing to the World Security Conference 
“large volumes of appeals for inclusion 
of a guarantee of religious liberty.” 

Dr. Dawson, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Waco, Texas, is represent- 
ing Southern Baptists in conferences 
with U. S. delegates. 


Radio CommitteeAsks 
General Assembly for 


Church-wide Program 


Fulltime Director and Budget 
Of $50,000 Will Be Required 


Requesting the Assembly to enlarge 
its efforts in the field of radio broad- 
casting, the committee appointed last 
year is recommending the employment 
of a fulltime director of radio for the 
denomination and a budget of $50,000, 
this to become effective in 1946-47. For 
next year, it is recommended that the 
Assembly approve efforts of the commit- 
tee and the department of men’s work 
to raise, from individuals and congre- 
gations, $30,000, and that $2,500 be ap- 
propriated from the Assembly’s treas- 
ury. Funds for the present work have 
been solicited from churches and men’s 
groups. 

An enthusiastic response to the pro- 
gram thus far arranged is reported, and 
plans are suggested whereby the Bible 
studies of the Woman’s Auxiliary would 
be made available over local stations 
through the use of recordings; a Pres- 
byterian Hour over the entire Assem- 
bly is desired; coordination of all means 
of public relations—radio, television, 
movies, and the press—in time, is rec- 
ommended, 

Church leaders from ten cities were 
invited by the committee to meet in 
Atlanta early in April to help project a 
desirable program for the church, Much 
of what is recommended is based upon 
the developments in that meeting. 


Seek Permanent Committee 


The committee*asks that a permanent 
committee on radio be established this 
year and that the working relationship 
with the department of men’s work be 
continued. Basing its estimates upon 
the experience of other denominational 
radio committees, this committee sug- 
gests that $15,000 will be needed for 
recordings and $25,000 for a live voice 
network. The remainder of the annual 
budget suggested would be required for 
the office and work of the director. 


Members of the Assembly’s present 
committee are: John M. Alexander 
Robert A. Lapsley, Jr., J. H. Marion, 
Jr., and Alex. R. Batchelor. It is recom- 
mended that S. J. Patterson, Jr., di- 
rector of men’s work, be added to the 
permanent committee. 
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McMullen Says Missicnaries 
Slow to Relinquish Responsibility 


China’s Church Militant is the most 
significant fact in the present day world, 
says Robert J. McMullen, forty years a 
missionary (Presbyterian, U. S.) in the 
Orient, now president of Centre College, 
writing in the current issue of Theology 
Today. Dr. McMullen reminds his read- 
ers of Wendell Willkie’s reference to the 
“vast reservoir of goodwill’ joining 
China and America—“‘the biggest politi- 
cal fact of our time.” 


In telling of the Chinese church’s or- 
ganization, Dr. McMullen, who for some 
years was president of the Christian 
University of Hanchow, points to gains 
which have come to the church because 
of enforced relinquishment of mission- 
ary leadership during the war. ‘‘From 
the beginning, the missionary was sup- 
posed to relinquish leadership to native 
leaders as soon as possible,”” he declares. 
“It has always been difficult for a mis- 
sionary to believe that his child in 
Christ has become a man and is pre- 
pared to assume responsibility. This 
has retarded the turning over of respon- 
sibility to Chinese Christians. . . Ve 
some progress has been made. In 1922 
half of the delegates and a larger pro- 
portion of the speakers at the National 
Christian Conference were Chinese. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Much more freedom of action was 
needed if Chinese leaders were to bear 
their new responsibilities. This free- 
dom many missionaries seemed _ re- 
luctant to grant.” 


Resent Denominationalism 


Progress toward union has been made 
difficult by the missionary, the writer 
says. The spirit of denominationalism 
is not so strong among Chinese Chris- 
tians as it is among their missionary 
teachers. ‘The turning over of leader- 
ship in the churches to Chinese has set 
forward organic union no little,’ Dr. 
McMullen declares. ‘‘Chinese Christian 
leaders are not slow to express their 
almost bitter resentment against having 
Western denominationalism thrust upon 
them, Dr. T. T. Lew declares: 
‘The Chinese do not seem to have any 
genuine appreciation of even the better 
side of denominationalism.’ And Dr. T. 
C. Chao, who has been called China’s 
outstanding Christian philosopher, 
speaks as follows: ‘Thoughtful people 
fear that the church is defending cer- 
tain ancient metaphysical concepts in- 
stead of Christ, enthroning prejudices 
instead of God, worshipping the Bible 
instead of the Saviour, emphasizing 
traditions instead of life, preaching or- 
thodoxy instead of the gospel, perpetuat- 
ing accretions instead of the essence of 
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for life. 
from the harsher features of life. 

of pampered darling of the universe. 
nursemaid. 


vice. 


and triumphantly through. 


any distress.” 
it only as we share it. 





What Kind of Comfort Can We Expect? 
By WILLIAM M. 


OMFORT, in the New Testament sense, is just another word for power; 
the kind of inward power that enables a man to stand up against life 
and carry off a spiritual victory in the face of it. 

fort St. Paul talked about does not mean escape from life, but rather adequacy 

When one becomes a Christian, then, he is not to expect immunity 

He is not to expect to be made a sort 


Professor Royce, of Harvard, used to tell his students never to 
look for ‘‘sugar plums in the home of the Infinite.” 


The difference, then, between the Christian and the man of the world 
is not that one is comfortable and the other is uncomfortable. The difference 
is that one is comforted and the other is alone against the world, with the 
walls of life closing: in on him, and no Divine Companion to see him safely 
There is Hugh Latimer, as he burned at the 
stake for the sake of Christ, saying, “Be of good cheer, Master Ridley, and 
let us play the man, for we shall this day, by God’s grace, light such a 
candle in England as I trust shall never be put out.’ 

The comfort which God provides is something to use as well as to enjoy. 
It is a comfort which fits us for service. 
God gave him in his distress enabled him to be of some real comfort to others. 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
forts me in all my distress, so that I am able to comfort people who are in 
We can have that comfort only as we use it. 
We can keep it only as we give it away. 

Whatever be the nature of our distresses, ‘‘the Father of tender mercies 
and the God of all comfort” will be standing at our side, not to coddle and 
pamper us, for that would only weaken us, but to furnish us with whatever 
courage and strength we need in order to win a clean and decisive victory 
over Our sorrows, disappointments and losses. 


*Minister, Highland Park Church, Dallas, Texas. 


ELLIOTT, JR.* 
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Christianity and exhibiting the spirit of 
strife, conflict aud division instead of 
the spirit of love, sympathy and brother- 
hood in one God and Father and one 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’’’ 


“Spiritual Imperialism" 


“This reaction against ‘spiritual im- 
perialism,’’’ Dr. McMullen declares, is 
expressed by Dr. C. Y. Cheng, four times 
moderator of the Church of Christ in 
China, who points to the need of ‘“‘hold- 
ing true to the essential spirit of Chris- 
tianity while being free to express that 
spirit in ways suitable to the people of 
this land.” 


Much less emphasis is placed upon 
credal statements by the Chinese church 
than by the church in the West, says 
Dr. McMullen, The influence of the 
Western church is still strong, he goes 
on, as is seen in the doctrinal state- 
ments of the national churches, reflect- 
ing as they do the theological position 
of the missionaries rather than their 
Chinese colleagues. 

Other problems confronting the de- 
veloping church discussed in the article 
are: evangelism, the training of con- 
erts and of ministers, and finances. 


Link Faith and Life 


In a section on ‘‘Service,’’ the former 
missionary stresses a unanimous agree- 
ment among the Chinese in placing the 
emphasis on the development of ethical 
living as the most important function 
of Christianity. Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek is quoted: “One thing we Chris- 
tians must do is to find the point of 
contact between faith and contemporary 
life.”” Dr. Chao: “Religion is not merely 
a matter of relationship between the 
individual and his god, but also a mat- 
ter of ethical concern and social conse- 
quences.’’” He has also said, ‘‘God is 
never real to man until he is socially 
realized.” 


“The reconstruction of society is the 
pragmatic proof of the truth of Chris- 
tianity,’’ writes Dr. McMullen. Mission- 
aries have been very active in the so- 
cial regeneration of China—movements 
against opium, foot-binding, concubin- 
age. They have done famine-relief 
work and have given practical aid in 
raising the standard of living, and in 
decreasing disease, poverty and illiter- 
acy. Chinese Christians are busily en- 
gaged in this work, Dr. McMullen says. 
“Leadership in rural reconstruction, 
mass education, public health, co-opera- 
tive enterprises, and all forms of relief 
work have always been in the hands 
of China’s Christians. It is this empha- 
sis that has created such a favorable 
attitude towards Christianity on the 
part of China’s millions,”’ he writes. 

The years ahead, according to this 
veteran missionary, will be years of 
challenge and also years of great op- 
portunity and privilege in working with 
China’s Church Militant. 
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A Chaplain Finds That Men on the March and 
Back-Home Christians Need Light Packs 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK $ 


The Gospel for Men On the March 


By RUSSELL OC. STROUP* 


Do you remember the sense of urgency of the preaching 
in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles? It has been 
hard to feel that in the church back home, but out here 
it is a present spirit. I can well imaginé the thoughts of 
Paul as he penned his lines. He 
knew that here were men and women 
facing certain suffering and death. 
You cannot talk trivialities to such 
a congregation. Danger and death, 
like invisible censors, stood at his 
shoulder. He must have felt con- 
stantly ‘‘this is perhaps the last mes- 
sage that these will receive or that 
I will write.’”’ So he poured from his 
heart the heart of the gospel. 

Next Sunday I shall look down at 
some five hundred men in my con- 
gregation and I will know with a tragic certainty 
that the next time I see many of them it will 
be as I kneel beside their wounded bodies or lower 
them gently into a shallow grave. The men themselves 
know, however much they may put the thought out of their 
minds. It would be useless for me in such a solemn moment 
to turn over in my mind that barrel of well remembered 
sermons so nice and neat and polished which every minister 
carries with him and try to use that one that was so effec- 
tive back home. These men are not concerned with nice 
outlines, neat illustrations or polished phrases. They want 
God. They want the assurance that nothing shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is Christ Jesus 
our Lord. They want the Good News of eternal life. They 
want a faith to serve their present need. I say they ‘‘want”’ 
this gospel. I should say ‘‘they must have it.’”” Their need 
is desperate and immediate. It permits no uncertainty and 
no delay. 





Chaplain Stroup 


No Time for Erudition 


The chaplain must make his message plain and simple. 
Like the orders issued in combat, there must be no pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding. This is no time for the 
preacher to display his erudition. Literary excellency must 
give way, if necessary, to literal clarity. Scholastic pro- 
fundity must be sacrificed for practical simplicity. Again 
and again I have thought of the line in that gospel song, 
“Tell me the story simply as to a little child.” That is 
the formula. Nothing must be allowed to beguile him from 
the “simplicity which is in Christ Jesus.’’ These men need 
bread. He dare not feed them cake. The best compliment 
the chaplain can receive from his men is for them to say, 
“You make it all so plain.” 

The chaplain must speak with authority. This is no time 
for equivocation or debate. You cannot face death with 
an “I think.” It has to be “I know!” One of the greatest 
passages of Scripture for men in combat is the 23rd Psalm; 
but we do not read it: 


It has been said that the Lord is a Shepherd. If this 
is true then we should know a certain freedom from 
want. 


No, we say, and how the words ring out, ‘‘The Lord IS my 


*This article was written by Chaplain Stroup, now as- 
signed to a post in the War Department in Washington, be- 
fore his recent return to this country. His service in the 
South Pacific took him from one end of New Guinea to the 
other and through the first landing on the Philippines. He 
is pastor-on-leave from the First Church, Lynchburg, Va. 


Shepherd, I SHALL NOT want.’’ The great words of the 
soldier, Paul, are what we need. ‘I know whom I have be- 
lieved and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which 
I committed unto him against that day.”’ 

There can be no “‘ifs,’’ ‘“‘ands’”’ or “buts” in the message. 
It must deal with eternal, unchanging certainties. That 
means that the preacher must have no doubts. This is pos- 
sible only if he has studied these truths for himself and 
verified them through his experience. Then he can say 
with assurance, “Thus saith the Lord!” And that is what 
men want to hear. They will hear him gladly who speaks 
as one having authority and not as the scribes. 


We are very human, so there must be many things about 
which we are uncertain. We cannot be intelligent and at 
the same time dogmatic. But there are surely fundamentals 
about which we have no question. We must then avoid 
the controversial and concentrate on the essential. If the 
need were not so urgent and the time would allow it, the 
preacher might amuse himself and the congregation by ex- 
cursions into the border-line of faith, where we may safely 
speculate on nice distinctions of interpretation. He might 
develop in logical sequence with thesis, anti-thesis, and 
synthesis the reason for the faith that is in him, but there 
is no time. We are on the march and our courage de- 
pends upon our confidence and our confidence rests on our 
unshakable assurance. 


Fortunately, the chaplain need not depend upon his words. 
He can speak the Word of God. If it were left to me, I 
fear I would not know what to say to men who were going 
into combat. If I trusted my own wisdom I am sure I would 
say the wrong thing. So as men have done down through 
the ages I turn to the Bible, blessed Book. I ask myself, 
‘‘What would God say to these men?” and the answer is 
there. It may be in the first chapter of Joshua when God 
spoke to the men of Israel on the eve of their campaign 
when they were gathering their rations together and pre- 
paring the plans for their D-Day. 


Be strong and of good courage; be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed: for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest. 


You can’t do better than that. I know for I have spoken 
those words to men on the decks of ZCIs as we waited in 
the darkness for the assault which would come at dawn, 
and they have told me afterwards how they rang in their 
hearts in the midst of combat. Yet this is only one 
example of a hundred passages which one might use. 


Carry Only the Necessities 


Out here we don’t look for those obscure verses which 
are the delight of some of us back home. We must choose 
our texts for men to carry along with light packs. They 
have been forced to throw away all the non-essentials 
which might impede them. On their backs they will carry 
the necessities of life. In their hearts it must be the same. 
And so for their journey we give them the grand enduring 
texts which express the great eternal truths. These will 
answer their needs. 

If it is given me to return and preach once more in the 
pulpit which I love to the people of my heart, I think I 
shall remember my congregations out here. I think I shall 
recall that essentially the needs of my people are the same 
and that my message must be of the great fundamentals of 
faith drawn from the Word of God, verified by my e2- 
perience, and presented with simplicity to serve the needs 
of men and women who must face the conflicts of life. 
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Sia Presbyteries Are Asking the General Assembly 


To Discontinue This Kind of Cooperative Work 


The Federal Council of Churches 


Report to the General Assembly 


The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. joined with other 
evangelical communions to establish the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America in order (as stated 
in its constitution) ‘‘more fully to manifest the essential 
oneness of the Christian churches of America in Jesus 
Christ as their Divine Lord and Saviour, and to promote 
the spirit of fellowship, service, and cooperation among 
them.” 

The council is the creature of the twenty-six national 
churches which constitute its membership. Its policies and 
programs are controlled by the delegates named by those 
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churches. The council reports to the General Assembly not 
as any agency separate from the Presbyterian Church but 
as an agency of that church in cooperation with twenty- 
five other churches. 

The highest significance of the council lies in its mani- 
festing to the world the unity of loyalty and purpose which 
exists within the churches but which is not apparent in 
the divisions prevailing in a free Protestantism. The 
growth of cooperation among Christians constitutes an as- 
set to the spreading of the Gospel; for our Lord prayed 
“that they all may be one . . that the world may believe 
. . . . J[nereasingly the people of our nation think of 
the Protestant bodies as bearing a common witness in and 
through the Federal Council. 

Our report therefore is a review of some of the ways 
in which that common witness has been made effective (1) 
in calling the people to turn to God, (2) in extending 
united wartime service, and (3) in representing the com- 
mon interests of the churches. 


Calling the People to Turn to God 


The council has taken the lead in bringing millions of 
people to their knees before God on occasions of importance 
in the life of the nation and of the world. Of course, it 
has not been the only stimulus to prayer, but it has been 
the primary factor in achieving such a concert of prayer as 
to make an impression on the secular world. For exam- 
ple, on ‘‘D-Day”’ the people generally turned to the churches 
and the churches were prepared. This was in part spon- 
taneous, but the plans had been made in many communi- 
ties in response to the council’s suggestions. The 
council has taken the lead in issuing the call for observance 
of April 22 as a day of prayer for the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Widespread preparation for religious services on 
“V-Day”"”’ has been under way for some time, including 
the distribution of more than 970,000 copies of a special 
service of worship. 

In the evangelistic approach to the men and women in 
our armed forces it is generally desirable, if not necessary, 
for the churches to act together rather than separately. 
During 1944, twenty-two Christian missions in camps were 
conducted by the Department of Evangelism. In a single 
mission, held at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
there were 244 decisions for Christ and the church. The 
observance of World Wide Communion Sunday at the Sam- 
son Naval Training Station was attended by 8,000. 


Christian missions were held in thirty-five cities during 
a recent series and the missions to Christian teachers have 
been well received since their beginning last October. 


Extending United Wartime Services 

Much of the wartime emergency work of the churches 
is carried on through commissions sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Council in conjunction with other cooperative agencies, 
notably the Home Missions Council, the Foreign Missions 
Conference and the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

1. The General Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains coordinates the work of the denominations in recruit- 
ing chaplains for the armed forces and in giving them 
the backing of the churches. During the past year 
a new monthly magazine, The Chaplain, has been launched 
as an aid to the chaplains and as another demonstration 
of the support of the churches. It is sent free to all Prot- 
estant chaplains. 


2. The Servicemen’s Christian League has 


become the 


channel for a constantly enlarging ministry of the churches 
to the men and women in uniform. There are now more 
than 2,000 units of the League and an equal number of 
groups using the League’s materials. The monthly publi- 
cation, The Link, is distributed in quantities of 375,000 
through the chaplains. 

3. The Commission on a Just and Durable Peace has 
continued its leadership in coordinating the efforts of the 
churches on behalf of world order. Perhaps its most 
notable achievement during the past year was the Cleve- 
land Conference, which was attended by 481 representa- 
tives of thirty-four communions and which has been char- 
acterized as an unusually impressive demonstration of 
united action by the churches. 


4. The Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Recon- 
struction continues to serve as the common channel for 
our churches in dealing with current matters of overseas 
relief and in making plans for postwar reconstruction. Dr. 
A. L. Warnshuis, whom the committee sent to Europe, was 
the first representative of the American churches to get 
through to Geneva and to make a careful study of the needs 
of the European churches since the visit of the general 
secretary of the Federal Council two years earlier. Through 
the committee the churches are achieving a coordination of 
their work overseas in such a way as to prevent overlapping 
and at the same time to meet the most critical needs. 


5. The Commission on Aliens and Prisoners of War repre- 
sents the interests of our churches in the ministry to pris- 
oners of war abroad and to the German and other prison- 
ers in this country. Three neutral Swedish pastors are 
serving under the commission in a ministry to German 
prisoners of war in the United States and Canada. The 
Committee on Resettlement of Japanese Americans has led 
in the program of the churches as they have furthered 
the resettlement of Japanese Americans released from relo- 
eation centers. The committee has recently finished its 
work and future responsibilities in this field will be as- 
sumed by the permanent interdenominational agencies, 
largely by the Home Missions Council. 

6. The Christian Commission for Camp and Defense Com- 
munities continues to co-ordinate the work of the churches 
in their service in camp and defense communities. In sev- 
enty-four communities there has been joint financing of 
program and personnel out of the war emergency funds 
of the denominations. The amount of money cleared and 
coordinated for these projects was $271,160 in 1944. More 
than one hundred persons have been involved as staff 
workers in this cooperative program. The commission has 
also assisted by arranging for outstanding ministers, on 
released time from their churches, to give a month of serv- 
ice to the churches in camp communities. In May, 1944, a 
national conference was held in Baltimore on the Ministry 
of the Church to Returning Servicemen and Women. An- 
other conference was held in January, 1945, at Atlantic 
City, on the Ministry of the Church to Shifting Defense 
Workers. The publications of the commission for service 
personnel have had a wide distribution, including 664,054 
copies of Rations—100 Days, and 2,071,500 copies of A 
Spiritual Almanac for Servicemen. 


Representing Other Common Interests of the Churches 


The bulk of the effort and resources of the council has 
been devoted to the regular on-going service of the council 
to the denominations and on their behalf. Only a few 
noteworthy examples are cited here. 


During 1944 the National Broadcasting Company, the 
Blue Network of the American Broadcasting Company and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System scheduled 416 coast-to- 
coast religious programs as regular sustaining features. 
All of these presentations were sponsored or produced by 
the Federal Council under the leadership of 63 clergymen 
of 24 different denominations. In addition to the regular 
programs, the council cooperated in 39 “special events’’ 
programs. During the year more than 500,000 appreciative 
letters were received from the 48 States. s 

In the field of social problems the council has repre- 
sented the interests of the churches in cooperation with 
government agencies and other community groups in the 
campaign against promiscuity and venereal disease. It 
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has cooperated in the promotion of the Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies and thus assisted in the training of lead- 
ership in that field. Its annual Labor Sunday Message has 
been widely used and informal conferences between man- 
agement and labor have been promoted. 

The observance of Race Relations Sunday, promoted by 
the council, has become quite general in the churches, and 
the Message and other materials for use on that «occasion 
reached a circulation of more than 150,000. The Depart- 
ment of Race Relations has contributed to the easing of 
tensions and the improvement of relations in a number of 
cities by initiating ‘‘interracial clinics.’”” The Commission 
on the Church and Minority Peoples is progressing in its 
study of the churches’ current policies and practices as re- 
gards minority groups. 

The Committee on Religious Liberty, constituted jointly 
by the Federal Council and the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, has completed a comprehensive study of religious 
liberty which will be represented by a book being cur- 
rently published under the authorship of Dr. M. Searle 
Bates. The committee has pressed the concern of the 
churches for religious liberty upon the State Department 
in connection with the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and the 
San Francisco Conference. At the biennial meeting of the 
council held in Pittsburgh in November, a statement op- 
posing diplomatic representation of the United States at 
the Vatican, on the ground of its incompatibility with our 
historic position concerning the separation of church and 
state was adopted and received nation-wide attention. 

An example of highly specialized service on behalf of 
the churches is found in the Commission on Prison Chap- 
lains, which nominates specially trained ministers to be 
chaplains in federal correctional institutions. The Com- 
mission on Worship has cooperated in the editing of a spe- 
cial institutional hymnal. 

The Commission on Religion and Health, in addition to 
extensive publication of aids for pastoral service, has or- 
ganized more than 100 seminars on personal counseling 
for chaplains, civilian clergy and other professional per- 
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sons, many of them in cooperation with the Y. M. C. A. 
It also called the first national conference on clinical train- 
ing in theological education last June. 


Interest in the churches in rural communities is pro- 
moted through the Committee on Town and Country which 
holds an annual convocation and issues a special publica- 
tion, Town and Country Church. 


Another type of function of the Federal Council is the 
representation of the common interests of the churches 
in dealing with administrative agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment in such matters as supplemental gasoline for min- 
isters, regulations applying to church conventions and con- 
ferences, tax problems, the Selective Service status of pre- 
theological students, and the availability cf public housing 
facilities for religious purposes. 


Through its Field Department the council advises state 
and local councils of churches in matters of organization 
and program. There are now 31 state councils of churches, 
127 city and county councils with employed executive lead- 
ership, and 239 city and county councils with voluntary 
leadership. 


Financial Support of the Council 


The financial support provided by the constituent 
churches has been increasing steadily. In 1944 it totaled 
$207,361.97, including $136,380.80 for the regular budget 
of the council and $70,981.17 for the special wartime bud- 
get. The total receipts for 1944 were $497,179.87. The 
budget for 1945 is $518,000, divided into two parts: (1) 
the regular budget for permanent work, $384,000; (2) 
the emergency wartime budget, $134,000. It is now the 
official policy of the council to secure at least one-half of 
the budget directly from the constituent churches. 

(Signed): G. Bromley Oxnam, President; Benjamin 

E. Mays, Vice President; Samuel McCrea Cavert 

General Secretary; Roswell P. Barnes, J. Quin- 
ter Miller, Associate General Secretaries. 


Who or What is the Federal Council? 


From the Report of Representatives 


In their report to the 85th General Assembly, the de- 
nominational representatives on the executive committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches—John M. Alexander 
and J. McDowell Richards—list the names of Southern Pres- 
byterians who have specific responsibilities in the council’s 
work, as follows: 

Members of the Plenary Body: Class Retiring in 1945: 
Principals: John M. Alexander, M. A. Boggs, A. W. Dick, 
L. W. Bottoms, Chas. E. Guice; Alternates: Robt. W. Miles, 
E. B. McGukin, Walter L. Lingle, G. W. Gideon, William 
Crowe, Jr. Class Retiring in 1947: Principals: J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, Donald C. MacGuire, F. L. McClure, Janie 
W. McGaughey; Alternates: S. E. Howie, Ansley C. Moore, 
H. E. Buchanan, Mrs, Alexander Maitland. 

Executive Committee: Drs. Richards and Alexander; Al- 
ternates: Drs. Howie and Miles. 

Advisory Committee: Dr. Alexander; Evangelism: Frank 
C. Brown, H. H. Thompson; International Justice and Good- 
will: D. P. MeGeachy, Ernest Trice Thompson, Aubrey N. 
Brown; Race Relations: John R. Cunningham; Edward D. 
Grant. e 


Religion and Health: Price H. Gwynn, C. Ellis Nelson, 
Robert L. Southerland, W. Taliaferro Thompson; Radio 
Commission: John H. Marion, Jr.; Work in Canal Zone: 
Homer McMillan; Research and Education: P, H. Carmich- 
ael; Church and Social Service; J. C. Faw, Edward D.Grant, 
Stuart R. Oglesby; Industrial Relations: James Appleby, J. 
C. Faw, S. E. Howie, D. P. McGeachy; Marriage and Home: 
Lewis J. Sherrill. 


Woman’s Cooperating Commission: Mrs. John J. Eagan, 
Mary Wallace Kirk, Mrs. Walter P. Sprunt; Federal Council 


Membership on Committee on Oerseas Relief and Recon-« 


struction: Vernon S. Broyles, Jr.; Field Department Alter- 
nate; John M. Alexander; General Commission on Army and 


Navy Chaplains: Andrew R. Bird, Dan T. Caldwell, Francis 
J. Brooke, Jr. 


Study Conference on a Just and Durable Peace: Annie 
Tait Jenkins, D. P. MeGeachy, Edward D. Grant, Lloyd 
Courtney, S. E. Howie, Wm. T. McElroy, Robert .W. Miles, 
H. E. Russell, Ernest Trice Thompson, Aubrey N. Brown. 


The scope of the work of the Federal Council is indicated 
by these committees and departments, the report says, and 
the extent of the denomination’s integration into the work 
of the council is shown by the representation given here. 


Four Major Emphases 


Attention is called to four major emphases ‘‘of vital im- 
portance to the Protestant forces of America and the world”’ 
Evangelism: The largest single item in the council’s 
budget. ‘Literature from this department is the best avail- 
able. Much has been adopted by our own Committee on 
Evangelism and by our Committee of Publication.” 


Religious Liberty: ‘“‘The Federal Council speaking for the 
Protestant churches challenges the pretensions of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. . . Pamphlets issued by the council 
on Catholic positions are the best and most widely read of 
any yet issued.’’ 





War and Postwar Service: (See the council’s report). 

The Spiritual Bases of Peace: “The things that make 
for peace are spiritual. They must be intelligently under- 
stood and practically applied.’”’ The council has taken a 
leading part in arousing public sentiment for the support 
of a just and durable peace. 


The Federal Council, the representatives say, has served 
as a clearing house of information for Protestant churches. 
“Information Service,’ a four-page paper published bi- 
weekly during most of the year, is a mine of source material. 
The council promotes World Wide’ Communion Sunday and 
special days of prayer. It keeps the churches informed 
about pending legislation such as was true concerning the 
exemption for pre-theological students, exemption from tax- 
ation on gifts to benevolences, rulings regarding church- 
meetings and many others. 


It is requested by the representatives to the council that 
the alternates on the executive committee be also second 
alternates to any principal and alternate in his class who 
cannot attend. This, they say, will enable alternates on the 
executive committee to attend the biennial meetings of the 
council. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Presbyterian Way Is 
Cooperation, Not Isolation 





Recent General Assemblies, contain- 
ing an overwhelming number of com- 
missioners who favor our continued co- 
operation with other evangelical denom- 
inations in the Federal Council of 
Churches have adopted compromise reso- 
lutions in order to avert prolonged de- 
bate on the floor of the Assembly. They 
have declined to withdraw from the 
council during the present emergency, 
and have recommended that the whole 
question be referred to the presbyteries 
after the war. This evasive action is un- 
fair to opponents of the council (who 
are encouraged to repeat their attacks 
on the council year after year), it is 
unfair to future General Assemblies 
(which no previous Assembly should at- 
tempt to bind), it is unfair to the church 
as a whole (which has a right to know 
where the Assembly stands on the mat- 
ter), and it is certainly unfair to the 
work which we are doing with our fel- 
low-Christians in the Federal Council. 

Made up of representatives of our 
denomination along with our brethren 
in other churches at its beginning in 
1908, the Federal Council through thir- 
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ty-seven years has rendered magnifi- 
cent service to the cause of Christ and 
to American Protestantism. 

The council’s work for the past year, 
reported in this issue (pages 6-7), indi- 
cates in small measure the debt we owe 
to this highly effective agency. We 
should be deeply grateful that in the 
council’s calls to prayer, its evangelis- 
tic service to the armed forces, its 
teaching and preaching missions, we 
can say, ‘‘We have a part in that.” 

The tremendous united wartime serv- 
ices of the council through the General 
Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, the Servicemen’s Christian League, 
the Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace, the Church Committee on Over- 
seas Relief and Reconstruction, the 
Commission on Aliens and Prisoners of 
War, the Christian Commission for 
Camp and Defense Communities—in all 
these we can proudly say, ‘‘We have a 
part in that.” 

No other group of cooperating Chris- 
tians is able to gain the ear of America 
over the radio as is this council in 
which we cooperate. The council’s cam- 
paign against promiscuity and venereal 
disease, its cooperation in the study of 
alcoholic problems, its efforts to build 
understanding between management 
and labor and between the races—we 
can be glad that we have a part in all 
these, 

The Commission on Religious Liberty, 
Federal Council sponsored, is doing a 
highly significant work for Protestant- 
ism in the face of a presumptuous Ro- 
man Catholicism. 

We could go on at length, as the re- 
port does, describing the council’s work, 
but space does not permit. Suffice it to 
say that in such a day as this, seeing 
the achievements of the council, Ameri- 
can and world Christians may well say, 
“Thank God for the Federal Council.”’ 

But—the inevitable overtures (about 
the usual number from the same pres- 
byteries) tell us—-the Federal Council 
is not perfect. Neither are our homes, 
our churches, our presbyteries; nor is 
our denomination. But we do not pur- 
sue such logic to the extent of with- 
drawing to make ourselves at home in 
the one unit of whose integrity we caa 
be sure. Only the second-, third- and 
fourth-degree separationists take this 
course. 

No good cause that is really accom- 
plishing significant things has ever gone 
without its enemies, who, in the name 
of righteousness, seek to bring about its 
destruction. Christians—-whose Saviour 
was sent to a cross—are not unmindful 
of that. 

We Presbyterians may well say, 
“Thank God that our heritage is one 
of cooperation with our fellow-Chris- 
tians. We are proud that other denomi- 
nations know we will work with them 
in local communities, on _ state-wide 
bases, in the nation as a whole, and 
across the world.” 
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As we join hands to work and pray 
with our friends of other denomina- 
tions, who, with us, form the Federal 
Council, we are living in accord with 
our Presbyterian heritage of Christian 
cooperation. Overtures which seek to 
weaken this united witness for Christ, 
or which would draw our church down 
strange paths of isolationism and non- 
cooperation, should be answered by the 
Assembly in resounding language. 

The Assembly should make it clear 
that our church has turned its back 
on ecclesiastical isolationism, as our na- 
tion has turned against political isola- 
tionism; that it will continue to cooper- 
ate with Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Disciples, 
Friends, Episcopalians and other great 
evangelical churches in America—in 
short, that it is in the Federal Council 
to stay. 


Support for the Defense Council 

In the early part of America’s near- 
involvement in the war in Europe, lead- 
ers of our church saw that some agency 
would be needed to enlist and serve the 
chaplains who would be called into the 
service, and, particularly, to help synods 
and local congregations meet the tre- 
mendous opportunities at their doors, 
caused by the establishment of train- 
ing camps and bases throughout the 
bounds of our denomination, Then 
moderator of the Assembly, Frank C. 
Brown, of Dallas, appointed an ad in- 
terim committee to plan what the 
church should do. To guide this impor- 
tant new development he appointed Ben 
R. Lacy, Jr., president of Union Semi- 
nary, whose special equipment and un- 
derstanding of the needs were under- 
lined by his own distinguished service 
as a chaplain in World War I. 

This committee was sustained in its 
projected program and directed by the 
1941 Assembly to proceed. Dan T. Cald- 
well was called to direct the work. His 
own knowledge of the church and equip- 
ment for the task made him an excel- 
lent choice. He has a son in the service 
in the Army, as Dr. Lacy has two, which 
fact gives them additional insight into 
the needs of the men they would serve. 

With a financial campaign approved 
by the Assembly, the committee, repre- 
senting all the synods, set out to raise 
$100,000. Since then the need has in- 
creased until the church is being asked 
this month to raise, by special offerings, 
$200,000 for the work ahead. 

It is a strange—perhaps unexplain- 
able—thing that the church has not yet 
oversubscribed the goal. With other 
campaigns—war bond drives and church 
budgets—going over the top, this vital 
cause has fallen short each year. It 
may be the feeling of many that the 
cause should have been placed in the 
Assembly’s budget as a primary effort 
of the church from the first. It may in- 
dicate a weariness in the face of re- 
peated calls for special offerings. But 
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whatever the cause, it is regrettable that 
the national emergency has not found 
the church over-subscribing its goal for 
an agency which is performing a min- 
istry close to the heart of every home in 
every congregation throughout the As- 
sembly. 

Even with the coming of victory in 
Europe the work of chaplains will con- 
tinue unabated (1,200 more are needed) 
and with continued inductions into the 
service, training centers will be main- 
tained for a long time. 

With a high record of achievement 
behind it and with many uncertainties 
ahead, the Defense Service Council de- 
serves the church’s full support. 


GUEST EDITOR 


Ecclesiastical Childishness 

The recent address of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., . . was published in pam- 
phlet form and distributed by the 
Protestant council of New York and the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. Bishop James P. DeWolfe 
of the Episcopal diocese of Long Island 
has taken violent exception, not only to 
certain statements in the address, but 
to the ‘‘sponsorship” of it by the Fed- 
eral Council. He demands that the 
Episcopal Church withdraw from the 
Federal Council unless the latter “re- 
pudiates its seeming approval and pro- 
mulgation of such doctrines as_ this 
pamphlet sets forth,’ especially those 
concerning baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

We share the bishop’s criticism of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s address, and we would add 
our opinion that the use of the Federal 
Council’s name (certainly it could not 
have been officially authorized) in con- 
nection with its publication was a mis- 
take. But the drastic threat of with- 
drawal from the council for such a 
cause would excite only our sense of 
humor if it were not so pathetic an 
exhibition of ecclesiastical childishness. 

What sort of conception of Christian 
unity does such a churchman entertain 
if, because of an error of this kind, he 
can propose to break the tenuous unity 
so painfully and slowly being achieved 
through the Federal Council? Does the 
Bishop of Long Island allow no margin 
in the Christian fellowship for mis- 
takes? Is he entirely insensitive to the 
fact that his threat only makes it more 
dificult for the Federal Council to cor- 
rect this mistake? Or suppose that, 
for some good reason, it is not publicly 
corrected at all (we hope it will not 
be), should not a grown-up bishop of 
the church be content to point out the 
radical divergence of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
views from those held by the churches 
generally and trust those responsible 
not to make a similar mistake again? 

The bishop has provided a perfect il- 
lustration of the evil spirit in Protes- 
tantism. It is the spirit of ma- 
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ture churchmen acting like children 
who refuse to play and run off home 
with their dolls and toys when the 
slightest difference arises. Christian 
unity is impossible until this evil spirit 
of petty intolerance is cast out of our 
hearts. Bishop DeWolfe’s threat plays 
directly into Mr. Rockefeller’s thesis. 
It is just such ecclesiastical pettiness 


which roused Mr. Rockefeller’s soul, We 
know his thesis is wrong. But his 
spirit is far more Christian than the 
spirit of any church which would make 
the views expressed in his address a 
reason for its withdrawal from any 
Christian enterprise which accords him 
freedom of utterance.—THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CENTURY. 





A PRAYER 


For Almost Any Funeral 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The time is short. .. .” I Cor. 7:29. 


N THE shadowed hour the past comes 

heavily upon us, O Lord of life and 

death. Thou whose dwelling is in 
eternity, it may be that to Thee what 
we call time is but as the shadow of 
a flying cloud. But we are creatures 
of time, time that will not stop and 
yet comes daily to a cureless end. 


Sitting here in the silence we have 
leisure to remember what we have left 
undone that we ought to have done, For 
it is not alone our own death that will 
set an end to our time upon the earth. 
This death, this death of our friend, has 
likewise made an end to much that we 
might have done and now can never 
do. He will not know, perhaps, but 
thou dost know, and we ask thy par- 
don. 


For the good word we might have 
spoken, the kind deed we might have 
done, we have nothing to show thee. 
There were cheerful words we had in 
mind to say to him, and now he can- 
not hear. There was much that he had 
done which we admired and for which 
we loved him. We always meant to tell 
him and the time never came. On the 
ledger of life we were much in his debt. 
For the generosity he showed, the un- 
selfishness that hastened his life’s end, 
we owed him gratitude. It was in 
our heart to repay these gifts of time 
and self, but our minds were slow and 
we did not think his sands were so 
nearly run, 


HILE HE was yet alive we 
W thought too often of the evil 
that was in him. For none of 
us lives free from evil, and we knew 
him to be human. But now in the 
hushed hour we remember his goodness 
and we know that it was great. We 
crave thy forgiveness, and we would 
ask his if we could, for that so much 
of our thought of him has been tinged 
with pride. We were so quick to see 
the fault, so slow to see the goodness 
in his soul. For our ungenerous thought 
of him while he lived, for our reluctance 
to admit in those days the nobility that 
now in the day of death we plainly 
see, we need thy pardon. 
We knew him to be part of our lives, 


but when we saw him every day we 
did not think. When he walked our 
streets we were no more aware of him 
than of the trees that stand unchanged 
from year to year. We did not know 
that when he left,us we should be be- 
reft as in the falling of a tall and pleas- 
ant tree. There is less of strength and 
shelter in the world without him, but 
we did not know it would be so till 
now. For our dullness that took him 
so for granted, we ask thy pardon. 

He might have meant more to us 
than ever he did. There was time we 
might have spent with him. There 
were questions we never asked; there 
were heavy thoughts of which we might 
have unburdened ourselves to him. 
There were problems wherein we might 
have sought his wisdom. He has gone 
from this world with good undone be- 
cause we did not offer him the oppor- 
tunity. 


UT, O GOD, keep us from brooding 
on the past. Help us to learn 
even from his grief. These others 

who mourn with us—their time too is 
short, shorter than we think. If we 
owe them a debt of love, may we be- 
gin the payment while still it can be 
made. If there is any way in which 
they can mean more to us, or we to 
them, help us to find it. If there be 
goodness in them witn which we have 
not sympathized, if there are burdens 
which we can the better bear together, 
help us to see them and to share them. 
These everyday friends of ours, help us 
to think of them living as one day we 
shall think of them dead; help us to 
know that their time too is brief, that 
they too have no lasting leasehold here. 

And our friend—he also must have 
put off many a hope and good inten- 
tion to a tomorrow that never came. 
He too must have ended his life here 
with regret for good undone. Let it be 
ours to carry on what he began. May 
we enter into his spirit and make our- 
selves the legatees of his good will, 
that we may bring to pass, in the day 
he did not see, some of the good he 
did not live to do. So may death blend 
his mind with ours as life did not, and 
in us now make real the communion of 
the saints. In his name whose death 
is our life: AMEN. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Southwestern Campaign Centers 
Attention on Mallory Memorial 

In the current two million dollar 
campaign for Southwestern in Memphis 
the William Neely Mammory Memorial 
Committee has been named, composed 
of close friends of the late Major Mal- 
lory, beloved Memphian who was killed 
in a plane crash upon taking off from 
an Italian air field in February. It is 
planned to name the student union 
building for the late major, himself a 
Yale man, but for the past years closely 
identified with Southwestern. At the 
time of his death he was the college 
treasurer and a member of the board of 
directors. The million dollar fund being 
sought in Memphis and Shelby County 
will be designated for the construction 
and endowment of the proposed build- 
































HERE'S spiritual contentment and 
peace of mind to be had through 


Annuity Gifts as arranged by our Ex- 


ecutive Committee of Foreign Missions. 


Spiritual contentment through knowing 
that your money will carry the gospel 
into the dark places of the world. 


Peace of mind through the assurance of a 
steady, dependable income as long as 
you live. 


Investigate this plan that enables you 
both to give and receive so generously. 
Write today for a free copy of our book- 
let, ‘Your Money Does Double Duty.” 


CURRY B. 
TREASUR 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THEU. S. 


P. 0. BOX 330 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Letter of the Week 


When flags were waving and 
the youth of the nation was marching 
off to keep aggressors away, none of 
those left behind were worried about 
our emotional reaction to the sudden 
change. But now everyone is writing a 
book or jumping on the bandwagon 
with helpful suggestions on how to 
train the returning animal to live in 
his own home... . 

Why shouldn’t the servicemen organ- 
ize and publish books and hand out 
free information for civilians? Teach 
them to live the way we have been 
fighting for, to make them conform to 
the ideas and ideals we have sup- 
posedly been protecting. .. . 

WILLIAM C. ARBUCKLE, JR., 
Lieutenant, CMP 
(Ss. Sgt.) FLOYD SMITH, AC. 

c/o Postmaster, N. Y. C. 

New York City. 

—From TIME Magazine. 


Sirs: 











ing. Col. Robert B. Snowden is chair- 
man of the memorial committee. Major 
Mallory was captain of Yale’s 1923 foot- 
ball team and was Walter Camp’s All- 
American fullback selection for that 
year, 


Joe Owen Heads Union Seminary 
Student Body For New Year 


Joseph M. Owen, Coahoma, Texas, is 
president of Union Seminary’s student 
body for 1945-46. He is a graduate of 
the University of Texas and only re- 
cently was named president of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic region of the Inter-Semi- 
nary Movement. 

William R. Smith, Chatham, Va., is 
secretary, and Harold Wells, Richmond, 
is chairman of _ spiritual life and 
president of the Society of Missionary 
Inquiry. H. Edwin Pickard, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., is student body treas- 
urer; Charles McCain, Decatur, Ga., is 
treasurer of the missionary organiza- 
tion. Paul F. Warren, Allendale, S. 
C., heads student social activities and 
Charles Parrish, Raleigh, N. C., is chair- 
man of ecumenical outlook. 

William C. Bennett, Columbus, Ga., 
is senior class president, and Jamie D. 
Stimson, Chattanooga, middle 
head, 


class 


Virginia Montgomery Named Student 
President at Training School 


Virginia Montgomery, Agnes Scott 
College graduate and daughter of 
former missionaries to China, now of 
New Orleans, is the new student body 
president at the Assembly’s Training 
School in Richmond. Other officers in- 
clude: Betty Hunter, Clinton, S. C., 
(Presbyterian College), vice president; 
Margaret Richery, Houston, Texas (Uni- 
versity of Texas), secretary; Rosella 
Hill, Covington, Tenn. (Southwestern), 


treasurer. Committee chairman are: 
Mary Jean McFayden, Ellerbe, N. C. 
(Queens); Josephine Lindsay, Oak 


Ridge, Tenn., (U. of S. C.); Jean Ry- 
burn, South Charleston, W. Va., (Flora 
Macdonald), editor of annual. 
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PRESBYTERIES 


Fifty-seven Overtures Offered 


Overtures requesting specific state- 
ments or action on the part of the 
85th General Assembly appear to be 
fewer in number this year, though 
others may yet appear. By May 1 
the stated clerk had received fifty- 
seven; last year at the same time there 
were 64. An indication of the content 
and intent of some of them will be seen 
in the summary which follows. The 
presbytery or other sponsoring body 
is indicated in each case. 





Approved Seminary—That the proposed 
amendment to Paragraph 74 (Book of 
Church Order) requiring a minister com- 
ing into a presbytery to have bac- 
calaureate and theological degrees from 
a seminary approved by the presbytery 
be not enacted. (Columbia.) (The amend- 
ment was enacted by the 1939 Assembly 
except for the specific designation that 
the seminary must be approved by the 
presbytery.) 

Ordination Requirements—Protesting 
enactment of paragraph 133 (BCO) allow- 
ing ordination of a man “when he ac- 
cepts religious work of which the pres- 
bytery approves.” (Columbia.) 

Protestant-Catholic Marriage—Asking 
the Assembly to enjoin its ministers to 
require commitment to a vow such as 
is required by Roman Catholics in mixed 
marriages, promising freedom of religion 
and the baptism and rearing of the chil- 
dren in the Presbyterian faith. (Macon.) 

Ban on Conferences—Seeking Assembly 
protest to national government’s ban on 
church conventions and conferences on 
the basis of separation of church and 
state. (Paris.) 

Members?—Should formal nominal 
church members who seek a new re- 
lationship to the church be received on 
the basis of re-affirmation or on pro- 
fession of faith? (Memphis.) 

No Amendments—<Asking that no fur- 
ther amendments to church standards be 
sent down to presbyteries during “the 
disturbed condition throughout the nation 
and the church.” (Florida.) No changes 
in Book of Church Order for four years. 
(Suwannee.) 

Outposts—Requesting a deliverance on 
the program and administration of out- 
post missions. (El Paso.) 

Trustees—Provision of a law for the 
election of trustees of a church. (Orange.) 

Equalizing Gifts—Undesignated benevo- 
lences used by churches to bring up ap- 
proved causes if receiving less than 
asked. (Charleston.) 

Publicity—Seeking greater publicity of 


meetings of General Assembly. (Tus- 
caloosa.) 
Federal Councitl—Urging withdrawal. 


(Asheville, Augusta, Florida, Paris, Kings 
Mountain, Holston.) Submit question to 


presbyteries. (Pine Bluff.) Cease con- 
tributing to. (Augusta.) 
Religious Broadcasting—Disapproval of 


movement to restrict religious broadcast- 
ing to stations’ free time. (Holston.) 

Councils’ Findings—Provide means of 
digesting and transmitting to church's 
constituency the findings of all councils 
to which it sends representatives. (Mem- 
phis.) 


Union With USA Church—Discontinue 
Committee on Union or take no further 
steps toward union with Presbyterian, 
USA, Church. (Harmony, Savannah, Con- 
garee, Florida, Central Miss., Meridian, 
Augusta, Asheville, Pee Dee, Montgomery, 
Winston-Salem.) Reject proposed plan of 
reunion. (Florida.) Leave mattere of 
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cooperation to executive agencies con- 
cerned. (Meridian,) Seek union with 
Associate Reformed and United Presby- 
terian Churches. (Winston-Salem.) 

Vacant Fields—Urging conduct of serv- 
ices by laymen in home mission fields; 
stress upon recruiting men for the minis- 
try. (Home Mission Council, Knoxville.) 

Ministers’ Annuity—Allow retirement 
after 35 years’ continuous service whether 
age of 65 is reached or not. (Suwannee.) 

Chapel Assembly—Designate 1946 As- 
sembly as a Sunday School Extension 
or Chapel or Outpost Assembly. (East 
Alabama, Savannah, Southwest Georgia, 
Synods of Georgia and South Carolina.) 

Names of DREs—Listing of names and 
addresses of Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation in Assembly’s minutes. (Gran- 
ville.) 

Rural Church Chair—Establishment of 
chair on Town and Country Churches 
in theological seminaries. (Tuscaloosa.) 

tvangelism—Adoption of program of 
Home Visitation Evangelism. (Atlanta.) 
Formation of prayer league among honor- 
ably retired ministers. (Athens.) Provide 
evangelists| (Pine Bluff.) 

Crusade for Peace—Conduct of edu- 
cational program on principles of Chris- 
tian peace. (West Hanover, East Han- 
over, Granville.) Special committee for 
same; set aside non-vacation period for 
study. (Fast Hanover.) 

Divorce—Social and Moral Welfare Com- 
mittee to study laws of church on divorce; 
recommend any needed changes. (New 
Orleans.) 

Christian Relations—Establishment of 
Department of Christian Relations with 
necessary power and support. (East Han- 
over.) 

Church-State—Protest federal appro- 
priation of public funds for non-public 
schools. (Atlanta.) 

Supply Pastors—If temporary supply 
may not become stated supply or pastor 
of a church, what about seminary stu- 
dents who serve in that capacity before 
graduation? (Mid-Texas.) 

Rescind Retirement Rule— Provide for 
continued re-election of pastor after age 
of 70. (Piedmont, East Alabama, Kana- 
wha.) 

Term Pastorates—Urging continued 
study of possible plans. (Orange.) 

Non-Residents—To urge constant con- 
tact of pastor and session with non- 
resident members urging church af- 
filiation in new home. (Kanawha.) 

Membership Losses—Asking for ad in- 
terim committee to study problem of non- 
resident, retired, inactive and lost church 
members; change in statistical reports to 
provide data. (East Hanover.) 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 








KING COLLEGE 


Bristol, Tenn. 


Dedicated to Christian education un- 
B. A. de- 
gree. Coeducational. Healthful loca- 
tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 78th year. For information 


der Presbyterian auspices. 


regarding scholarships, and catalog, 

address 

R. T. L. Liston, Th. M., Ph. D., Pres., 
Box P. 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


—that the ten largest and the ten smallest presbyteries in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., according to the 1944 records, are: 





SMALLEST LARGEST 
Ethel 456 Mecklenburg 20,396 
Indian 546 Atlanta 19,359 
Central Louisiana 549 St. John’s 17,167 
Central Alabama 636 East Hanover 15,201 
N. and S. Carolina 837 Lexington 15,147 
Guerrant 1,389 Fayetteville 14,449 
Washburn 1,521 Montgomery 14,100 
Mangum 1,740 Orange 14,047 
Durant 1,759 Brazos 13,707 
Potosi 2,354 Concord 13,648 


The ten largest presbyteries, with 157,221 members, have 88 votes in 
the General Assembly, or one vote for each 1,786 members. The ten smallest 
presbyteries, with 11,787 members, have 20 votes in the Assembly, or one 
vote for each 589 members. If the ten largest presbyteries were allowed votes 
according to the ratio existing in the small presbyteries, they would have 
267 votes instead of the present 88. 

R. L. ST. CLAIR. 








T. Garnett Tabb Thos. W. Brockenbrough Stuart Ragland 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 


1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia Phone 32-6546 








[ YES, ITIS TRUE. . . THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 


PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


Vir ginia Dair y Co. “The Home of Better Milk" 


1812 W. Main...........Dial 5-2888 








1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


Owing to the continuation of the V-12 Unit, the next term for civil- 
ians will begin July 2. 
Personal and vocational guidance for the individual student is 


stressed. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, PRESIDENT 





SUMMER TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 














SCHOOL FOR MINISTERS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS WORKERS 
July 9-27 


Short non-credit courses, each one week in length, dealing with the content 
of the Christian message and with varied aspects of the minister’s task. 


July 16-20. Hoyt Lectures of Auburn Seminary by Dr. John Baillie, of New 
College, Edinburgh. Other special lecturers during the first two weeks: Dr. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, Dr. Clarence T. Craig, Dr. Rolland W. Schloerb. An addi- 
tional feature during the second week (July 16-20): Special Courses for Town 
and Country Ministers. 


July 25-27. Mobilizing the Church for Demobilization. A week jointly spon- 
sored by the Commission on Religion and Health of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and by the Seminary. 


SUMMER SESSION—July 2 to August 10 
Courses for academic credit in Bible, Church History, Philosophy of Reli- 


gion, Christian Ethics, Practical Theology, Religious Education, and Christianity 
in its World-Wide Relations. 


Enrollment for credit July 2 to 20 and July 23 to August 10 also possible. 
Wide range of additional courses available at Columbia University. 
Address: Director of Summer Courses 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Clement Ritter, Dothan, Ala., 
new pastor of the Cynthiana, 
church. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN 


is the 
Ky. 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Well-rounded Christian character. 
Personal attention. Thorough in- 
struction. Supervision of dormitory 
life. Athletics. Student activities. 
Accredited. Two years of college 
work. Preparatory department. 
Write for catalog. 

Summer School, June 11 


LOUIS O. LaMOTTE, President 
Box B-7, Maxton, North Oarolina. 
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OUTLOOK 


Richard L. Scoggins, Townville, S. C., 
will become pastor of the Oak’ Park 
Church, Montgomery, Ala., June 1. 

James DPD. Carter, Wetumpka, Ala., 
has accepted a call to the Glenwood 
Church, Greensboro, N. C., effective 
June 1. 

Earl T. Sturgess, Shepherdsville, Ky., 
Louisville Seminary senior, ‘has accepted 
a call to the Glasgow, Ky., church, 

C. R. McCubbins, Fort Worth, Texas, 
has entered upon his new pastorate at 
Franklin, N. C. 

Burton Riddle from Houston, Texas, 
to Levelland, Texas. 











UAR FERS 
or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments * Hangings * Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG en Request 
CHURCH GOODS 
Division of 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & 
821.23 ARCH ST 
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NATIONAL SUPPLY CO 


GOWN CO 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 









Richmond—Phone 8-1803 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 


211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 83-2241 


SPORTING GOODS 








Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 





Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Assocta- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, etc. 
ester for tuition, fees, room. board. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


Ac- 


Charges average $200 per sem- 


Maryville, Tennessee 









Virginia alone. 


LICENSED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE \ 
Home Office Xi 
Richmond 20, Va. 


“VIRGINIA'S LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE éi IETY 


1300 W. Main St., 


HOSPITALIZATION 


ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 
FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. 


That's why more than 130,000 have been sold in 
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O. D. Brearley, Conway, S. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Myrtle Beach, §g, 
C., church, effective June 1. Seventeen 
years ago he organized this church and 
since that time has been its supply pas- 
tor on part time basis. 


THEOLOGY TODAY 

J. McDowell Richards, president of 
Columbia Seminary, has an article, 
“Word From the Lord,’ in the current 
issue of Theology Today. This quarterly, 
now beginning its second year, has Dr. 
Richards on its editorial council. Other 
Southern Presbyterians on the council 
include Kenneth J. Foreman, Holmes 
Rolston, and Lewis J. Sherrill, who are 
also in the editorial family of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Robert 
J. McMullen, longtime missionary to 
China and now president of Centre Col- 
lege, has written an article for the same 
issue of the quarterly, entitled “China’s 
Church Militant.”” (See page 4.) 


CHAPLAINS 

Johannes Bekkering, formerly Ge- 
neva, Ala., pastor, has been commis- 
sioned a major and chaplain in the 
Dutch Army and is stationed in Eng- 
land. He is a Dutch subject but a mem- 
ber of East Alabama Presbytery. 

Cothran G. Smith from Camp Ritchie, 
Md., to APO 795, care P. M., New York. 

Benj. L. Bowman from Camp Robin- 
son, Ark., to APO 18833, care P. M., 
San Francisco. 

Wilbur J. Coleman from New Orleans 
to 318 Genl. Hosp., Fort Ord, Calif. 

Norman B. Gibbs from Ft. Sumner, 
N. M., to 248th Base Unit, Walker Army 
Air Base, Victoria, Kan. 

James L. Price, Jr., from Fleet P. O., 
to U. S. N. Rec. Sta., Orange, Texas. 

David McN. Morrison from Fleet P. 
O., to U. S. N. Trng. Center, Sampson, 
N.. 2. 

W. Jack Lewis from San Angelo, 
Texas, to Naval Constn. Trng. Center, 
Quoddy Village, Me. 

George D. Jackson from San Clem- 
ente, Calif., to Hdqs. Sqdn. Personnel, 
MCAD, Miramar, San Diego 45, Calif. 

Wm, H. Foster from San Francisco 
to 35th Naval Constn. Bn., Repl. Depot, 
Shoemaker, Calif. 

Carl G. Howie from Davisville, R. I., 
to 38th USNCB (Special) A. B. R. B., 
U. S. Naval Base, Port Hueneme, Calif, 


EMERGENCY FUND DIRECTOR 


Leslie H. Patterson, pastor at Rocky 
Mount, Va., and executive secretary of 
Montgomery Presbytery, has been 
elected director of the Home Missions 
Emergency Fund Campaign, succeeding 
S. B. Lapsley, now pastor at Bedford, 
Va., according to Home Missions Execu- 
tive Secretary Claude H. Pritchard, At- 
lanta. Designed to secure $1,250,000 in 
five years, the fund has reached the 
$757,521 mark at the end of the first 
three years, with this year’s figures still 
incomplete. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


The Defeat of the Southern Kingdom 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 20 


I Kings 12:1-17; If Kings 11—25; Jeremiah 18—39. 


Print Jer. 18:1-10, 


15a, 17a; 33:5-13 


We continue this week our rapid during these years idolatry took so firm 


survey of Old Testament history. As 
we have seen, Israel reached the height 
of its material splendor under Solomon. 
But this prosperity was mostly on the 
surface, based on the ruinous taxations 
of the middle classes and the forced 
labor of the poor. 

The storm broke as soon as Solomon’s 
strong hand was removed from the ship 
of state. The ten northern tribes, re- 
belling against Rehoboam, who sought 
to maintain his father’s policies, chose 
Jeroboam as their king. Judah _ re- 
mained loyal to the house of David. 

Last week we followed the fortunes 
of Israel, the Northern Kingdom, until 
it was finally carried captive by the 
Assyrians. 

Judah, the Southern Kingdom, 
weaker in material resources and far 
less populous, weathered the storm that 
destroyed Israel and continued its na- 
tional existence for another hundred 
and thirty-five years (partly because it 
was off the beaten track and so lack- 
ing in natural resources that rapacious 
world powers passed it by). We can- 
not follow the story as a whole in the 
short time at our disposal. 

There were three great crises in its 
history. The first came one hundred 
years after the division of the kingdom, 
and was closely related to the crisis in 
Israel under Ahab and Jezebel. Jehoida, 
the priest, played a role resembling that 
of Elijah in the northern kingdom. He 
restored the Davidic dynasty to the 
throne and saved Judah from the wor- 
ship of Baal introduced by Athaliah, 
the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. 

The second crisis came one hundred 
and fifty years later. Isaiah was now 
the outstanding figure. At a time when 
Assyria was destroying the northern 
kingdom and threatening the existence 
of the southern kingdom as well, Isaiah 
maintained his own faith in Jehovah 
and also that of the people. Jerusalem 
was miraculously saved as he had pre- 
dicted, and the true religion took new 
root in Judah. Another century passed 
by and there came the third crisis. 

Hezekiah, who was on the throne dur- 
ing the second crisis, was succeeded by 
Manasseh, Amon, Josiah and his three 
sons. Hezekiah was a good king, who, 
inspired by Isaiah, sought to carry out 
far-reaching religious reforms. Ma- 
nasseh was the most wicked king who 
ever came to the throne of David. He 
also reigned longer than any of the 
other kings of Judah—55 years—and 


a root in Judah that it could never be 
eradicated. His son Amon reigned only 
two years, but during this time he fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his father. 
Amon in turn was succeeded by Josiah, 
the most godly of all the kings of Ju- 
dah. He made a vain attempt to bring 
Judah back to the pure worship of Je- 
hovah, but after he had reigned for 31 
years he was slain by the Egyptians 
at the battle of Megiddo, and the re- 
actionaries once more came into power. 
Three of his sons and one grandson fol- 
lowed him on the throne: Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah. 
Babylon, which had succeeded Assyria 
as the great world power in the Eu- 
phrates Valley, now contended with 
Egypt for the mastery of the world. 
Judah, as Israel before her, was caught 
between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones and slowly ground into bits. 

But during all these years, with the 
nation disintegrating before our eyes, 
there stands against the skyline one 
towering figure, the prophet Jeremiah. 
He is often called the weeping prophet. 
It is a most unfortunate expression, for 
though it is true that no one in the 
Bible outside of Jesus has so tender a 
sympathy for the afflictions of his 
people, there are few tears shed by Jere- 
miah, and this characterization obscures 
the fact (to use the words of Ballan- 
tine) that ‘‘so far as we have data for 
judgment Jeremiah was the healthiest, 
strongest, bravest, grandest man of Old 
Testament history.” 

Our printed lesson this week calls at- 
tention to 


I. The Prophet's Message, Jer. 18:1- 
36, 266, 17a. 


Jeremiah began his ministry during 
the reign of Josiah. Though naturally 
of a shrinking and sensitive disposition, 
he set himself against the popular tend- 
encies of the day when still a young 
man, because he felt it was God’s will 
for his life. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of Josiah’s reformation. He 
preached it in the streets of Jerusalem 
and through all the cities of Judah. The 
people of his own home town, the mem- 
bers of his own family, bitterly opposed 
his work (probably because it threat- 
ened their financial interests) and ac- 
tually attempted to slay him. A few 
years later Josiah was killed at the 
battle of Megiddo, and the Reformation 
came to a sudden end. Jehoahaz, his 
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was deposed by Pharaoh-Nechoh, king 
of Egypt. Jehoiakim, his brother, was 
placed on the throne by the king of 
Egypt, but was soon forced to acknowl- 
edge the suzerainty of the King of 
Babylon. Jehoiakim was a cruel and 
unprincipled ruler and the morals of 
the nation rapidly deteriorated. In the 
beginning of his reign Jeremiah deliv- 
ered his famous discourse on the Tem- 
ple, foretelling its ultimate destruction 
if the people did not carry their religion 
into the social and the political and 
the industrial life of the nation. His un- 
popularity steadily increased. He was 
mobbed, publicly humiliated, punished 
in the stocks, and forced at times to 
flee for his life. 

Sometime during the reign of Jehoia- 
kim, the prophet was led of the Lord 
to visit a potter’s house. He saw there 
the potter sitting at his “frame” and 
turning one wheel or stone with his foot, 
while the other wheel, connected by a 
rod, revolved with it. With a heap of 
the prepared clay near him and a pan 
of water by his side, he took a lump in 
his hand, placed it on the top of the 
wheel (which revolved horizontally), 
and smoothed it into a low cone like 
the upper end of a sugar loaf; then 
thrusting his thumb into the top of it 
he opened a hole down through the cen- 
ter. This opening he constantly wid- 
ened by pressing the edge of the re- 
volving cone between his hands. As it 
enlarged and became thinner he grad- 
ually moulded it into the desired shape. 
(Based on The Land and the Book, by 
Thompson.) But this particular potter 
was inexperienced, or, more likely, 
there was some flaw in the material, or 
some imperfection in the mechanism. 
Not once, but several times the vessel 
was marred. The potter had to re- 
knead the clay and place it once more 
on the spinning wheel, and sometimes 
to fashion it into a different design from 
what he originally had in mind, 

Suddenly the significance of all this 
flashed on Jeremiah’s mind—the les- 
son God had sent him to the potter’s 
to learn. Israel is the clay in God’s 
hand which has so disappointed him. 
But he will not cast them away, in- 
tractable and rebellious as these peo- 
ple have shown themselves to be, He 
will begin again with infinite patience 
and will never cease until finally he 
has moulded them into a vessel that he 
can use. 

Most Bible students are agreed that 
the verses which follow (7-17) do not 
belong to this particular context. They 
were spoken by Jeremiah, no doubt, at 
some other time, and were placed here 
by the editor of Jeremiah’s prophecies. 
But they do present important truths 
which need to be considered in relation 
to our discussion. 

God will finally mould the clay into 
a shape that is pleasing to him, but his 


son, reigned for only three months and decrees, his purpose for any single gen- 
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eration is conditioned upon their moral 
response to his will. And to that extent 
the figure of the potter and his clay 
needs to be modified. Just as the origi- 
nal intention of the potter may be 
changed by some unexpected turn, 80 
God’s intention may be altered by a 
change in the conditions. His threat 
and his promise are not unconditional. 
Repentance may annul the one, disobe- 
dience the other, (A. S. Peake.) 

It is plain then that Jehovah’s pur- 
pose for Judah cannot be accomplished 
with this generation unless they amend 
their ways. They have forgotten God 
and turned after idols, therefore ‘‘I will 
scatter them as with an east wind.” 
“The east wind, as everywhere in the 
Old Testament is the sirocco, hot sti- 
fling, blowing over the land from the 
desert, blasting and parching vegeta- 
tion, overwhelming caravans, suffocat- 
ing its victims. As men flee before it 
for shelter, so Jehovah will make Israel 
flee before the foe.’’ (Peake.) 

But this does not mean that God’s 
purpose will be ultimately thwarted. 
With infinite patience he will re-knead 
the clay. In the end he will have a peo- 
ple fit to carry out his purpose. 

As George Adam Smith has pointed 
out, there are three great truths about 
God in this passage: 

1. “By figure and by word the Divine 
Sovereignty was proclaimed as abso- 
lutely as possible. But the Sovereignty 
is a real Sovereignty and therefore in- 
cludes Freedom. It is not fettered by 
its own previous decrees, as some rigor- 
ous doctrines of predestination insist, 
but is free to recall and alter these, 
should the human characters and will 
with which it works in history them- 
selves change. There is a Divine as 
well as a human Free Will. ‘God’s 
dealing with men is moral; he treats 
them as their moral conduct permits 
him to do. 

“The Predestination of men or na- 
tions, which the prophet sees figured in 
the work of the potter, is to Service. 
This is clear from the comparison be- 
tween Israel and a vessel designed for a 
definite use. Yet because the ac- 
ceptance or rejection by a nation or 
an individual of the particular service 
for which God has destined them, na- 
turally determines their ultimate fate, 
therefore this wider sense, which pre- 
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destination came to have in Christian 
doctrine is so far also involved in the 
parable. 

“To the truths of the Divine Sover- 
eignty and the Divine Freedom the par- 
able adds that of the Divine Patience. 
The potter of Hinnom does not impa- 
tiently cast upon the rubbish which 
abounds there the lump of clay that has 
proved refractory to his design for it. 
He gives the lump another trial upon 
another design.” 

Dr. Smith points out: This ‘‘parable 
is rich in gospel for ourselves. If we 
have failed our God upon his first de- 
signs for us and for our service do 
not let us despair. He is patient and 
ready to give us another trial under his 
hand.” And so with our nation. And 
with modern civilization. But let us 
not forget, as the passage also makes 
clear, there is a limit to the divine pa- 
tience. God’s ultimate purpose will be 
accomplished, but his purpose for a par- 
ticular individual or nation or civiliza- 
tion may be thwarted by human obsti- 
nacy. 

Our prayer should be that of Rabbi 
Ben Ezra (based on this passage in 
Jeremiah). 


So, take and use Thy work, 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings 
past the aim! 

My times be in thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death 
complete the same! 

—Browning. 


Il. The Prophet's Fate, Jer. 38:5-13 
In the closing years of his reign Je- 
hoiakim rebelled against the authority 
of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar quickly 
dispatched an army against Jerusalem, 
but before the army could arrive Je- 
hoiakim had died. Jehoiachin reaped 
the penalty of his father’s folly. The 
city was besieged and Jehoiachin was 
forced to surrender. Many of the best 
people were carried away captive. 
Among these was a disciple of Jere- 
miah, a young man named Ezekiel, who, 
later in exile, carried on his work. 
Jehoiachin was succeeded on the 
throne by Zedekiah, his son. He was a 
weak king, friendly to Jeremiah, con- 
stantly seeking his counsel, but only 
a puppet in the hands of his princes 
who would gladly have occasioned the 
prophet’s death. Under their leadership 
Judah rebelled again against Babylon, 
and Jerusalem was once more besieged 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The princes came 
to the king in a body and charged Jere- 
miah with weakening the hands of the 
defenders by predicting the fall of the 
city and by encouraging desertion. 
They demanded that they be allowed 
to put him to death, and the king 
weakly gave his consent. The princes 
however did not kill Jeremiah outright, 
perhaps they shrank with superstitious 
dread from such a deed, but they hit 
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on a plan which they trusted might 
achieve their purposes as well. In the 
court of the guard there was a cistern 
belonging to one of the royal house, 
In this cistern, as it happened, there 
was no water but only a deep, miry 
sediment; the prophet was lowered into 
this by cords—from which we may be 
sure no rags protected him—and his 
feet sank into the mire. Here Jere- 
miah would surely have died but for the 
interest of one man, a Negro eunuch 
serving in the king’s house. He per- 
suaded the king to allow him to de. 
liver the prophet, and, with the help of 
a company of men, drew him safely out, 
Ebed-melech’s thoughtfulness is shown 
in his provision of rags to save the 
prophet from being cut by the rope, and 
then by his letting the rags down with 
ropes, so that he might not have to 
grope for them in the mire. The princes 
seem not to have interfered with the 
prophet again. Probably they were too 
occupied with other things. 


The siege dragged on with terrific 
sufferings among the Jews. Finally a 
breach was made in the walls. Zedekiah 
was captured; his sons were slaugh- 
tered before his eyes; he himself was 
blinded and carried in chains to Baby- 
lon; the city was razed to the ground 
and most of the inhabitants who were 
not slain were dragged into captivity. 

Jeremiah and a few of the people 
were allowed to remain behind. It was 
at this time that Jeremiah wrote his 
great prophecy on the New Covenant 
(31:31-34). The new governor, a warm 
friend of Jeremiah, was murdered after 
a few days by a renegade Jew, and the 
terrified people, disregarding the pro- 
test of Jeremiah, fled into Egypt, carry- 
ing with them the unwilling prophet 
(40-43). We lose sight of him there, 
protesting vainly to the end against 
the sins of the people (44). According 
to an old tradition, he was finally 
choked to death by an infuriated mob. 
That was the end of the timid and 
shrinking young man to whom God had 
said: “I have made thee this day a for- 
tified city and an iron pillar and brazen 
walls against the whole land, against 
the king of Judah, against the princes 
thereof, against the priests thereof, and 
against the people of the land. And 
they shall fight against thee; but they 
shall not prevail against thee; for I 
am with thee, saith Jehovah, to deliver 
thee.” (Jer. 1:18-19.) Was the promise 
fulfilled? If so, how? 


Later generations recognized that 
Jeremiah was one of their greatest 
prophets. Unfortunately there is a 
tendency, as Jesus pointed out, for each 
generation to honor the prophets of 4 
former generation, but to fail to recog- 
nize God’s message and God’s messen- 
ger for their own day. Why is this the 
case? How can we recognize a true 
prophet from a false one? What would 
Jeremiah’s message be for our own day? 
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BOOK SECTION 





Reborn Church 


(See Quotation On Cover) 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE DUTCH 
CHURCH. Documents Collected and 
Edited by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. World 
Council of Churches, New York, 1945. 
94 pp. $.25. 


This is the story of how the Dutch 
Reformed Church found its soul in the 
struggle against a totalitarian power. 
Recreant to its great past, the church 
had come into an easy existence— 
“spiritual” but apart from life. “The 
people had forgotten what a fighting 
and confessing church is,’’ but “once 
again the strength of God is made per- 
fect in the weakness of men.” 

Here are the documents issued by 
Christian groups during dreadful days. 
Hear a youth leader raising his voice in 
protest against the treatment of the 
Jews, warning of the danger of denial: 

One denies a thing or a person if 

from fear of difficulties or suffering 
one accommodates to circumstances. 
As a rule this happens in unimportant 
things, little questions of little sig- 
nificance. Inwardly one can make all 
manner of reservations, one can con- 
tinue to think what one likes, but 
outwardly, from love of peace, or to 
avoid giving a bad impression, one 
changes course a little. How many 
may there be in Holland today who 
no longer declare openly their views 
about all sorts of things? 


Soon he was on his way to a concen- 
tration camp. Then other voices rose. 

The church had stern words of God to 
speak about such ‘“unspiritual” things 
as public morals, the treatment of the 
Jews, forced labor, sterilization, the en- 
croachment of a pagan philosophy of 
life under government control. Finally, 
in the concluding section, its ‘‘Unofficial 
Confession of Faith,’ the church de- 
clared: 


Therefore we do not believe that 
any other kingdom is entitled to hin- 
der us from seeking justice and obe- 
dience to the everlasting kingdom. 
We reject as a deadly error the be- 
lief that the Kingdom of God is con- 
cerned only with the soul and eter- 
nity and that any other Kingdom 
may claim us for this earthly life. 
For how may we expect justice be- 
fore the yudgment seat of Christ if we 
have not sought justice here on 
earth? 


Would to God that our own church 
and the Christians of America would 
learn this lesson which came at so great 
a cost to our Reformed brethren in Hol- 
land. 


A. N., B. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


UPON THEE, O LORD, I DAILY 
CALL. By Charfes Haddon Nabers. 
First Presbyterian Church, Greenville, 
S.C. 79 pp. $.35. 

Dr. Nabers has provided in this little 
book some of the devotional messages 
which he has broadcast five days a week 
for the past ten years. They are brief, 
to the point, and alive. Well illustrated, 
they deal with vital issues. 


PRESBYTERIANS, Their History and 
Beliefs. By Walter L. Lingle. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1945. 127 pp. 
$.75. 

Dr. Lingle has completely re-written 
his book which first appeared in 1928, 
bringing it up to date. It presents in 
true Lingelian manner the facts about 
what Presbyterians have thought and 
done through the years. From ‘Pres- 
byterianism in the Bible’ he traces the 
story down to “The Presbyterian Church 
in the United States,” discussing the 
church’s present organization and pro- 
gram. He has a chapter on “Other 
Presbyterian Bodies,” and a helpful dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Doctrines of the Presbyte- 
rian Church.” Our people need desper- 
ately to know what this book has to 


say. They will find it highly interest- 
ing. 
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KNOW YOUR BIBLE, SERIES, 6. The 
First Jewish Bible; 7. Jewish Thinkers 
and Propagandists; 8, Jewish Wit, Wis- 
dom, and Worship; 9. Paul Launches 
the New Testament. By Roy L. Smith. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville, New 
York, 62-64 pages each. $.25 each; 6 
for $1.40; 12 for $2.60. 


This is a highly significant series of 
helps to Bible knowledge prepared by 
the editor of The Christian Advocate 
(Chicago) with the assistance of seven 
outstanding Methodist scholars. Ar- 
ranged in question and answer form, 
they throw light on matters of biblical 
interpretation which are hard to find 
in weightier volumes and also harder to 
understand. The approach is frankly in 
accordance with the results of modern 
(!) biblical interpretation. Here is 
much needed help for those who want it, 
It will open doors of understanding to 
many people who have not had oppor- 
tunities for training they would like. 
Enlivening material for prayer meet- 
ings. 
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tion to William C. Pressly, President, 
Peace College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE OFFERING IS TO BE MADE: 





Service at the Marine Base, San Diego, California 


This particular religious service was led by Chaplain Preston O. Sartelle, but there are 265 other Army 
and Navy chaplains from our Presbyterian Church, U. S., serving all over the world, all of whom are 
provided with literature, communion sets, and counsel, as well as assistance in paying their annuity dues 


. .. through your gifts to the Defense Service Council. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ASKS THE CHURCH THIS YEAR TO GIVE: 


may (3 S00 000 


DEFENSE SERVICE COUNCIL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
410 ATLANTIC LIFE BUILDING - RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


U. S. MARINE CORPS PHOTO 








RADIO 


PRESBYTERIAN BROADOASTS 


Sunday Mornings—8:30 A. M. (EWT). 


Sunday, May 13 


James L. Fowle, pastor, First Church, 
Chattanooga. ‘‘Comfort Ye My People.’”’ 


May 20, A. L. Currie, Richmond, Va., 
“Our Ebenezer.” 


May 27, J. R. Cunningham, Davidson, 
N. C., “Concerning the Church.” 


June 3, A. W. Dick, Spartanburg, Ss. 
C., “It Will Be Daybreak Soon.” 


June 
N. C., 


10—C. Grier Davis, 
“Christian Optimism.” 


Asheville, 


June 17—Albert Kissling, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., “‘Faith In Our Home.” 


June 24—John A. Redhead, Char- 

lotte, N.‘¢., “God In History.” 
4 

Stations gcarrying these broadcasts 
are: WINX} Washington; WRVA, Rich- 
mond; WDBJ, Roanoke; WPTF, Ra- 
leigh; WSJS, Winston-Salem; WBIG, 
Greensboro; WWN, Asheville; WSOC, 
Charlotte; WIS, Columbia; WSPA, 
Spartanburg; WTMS, Charleston, S. C., 
and WJAX, Jacksonville. 


family, not the Kai-sheks, 
It is interesting to note their con- 


TOWARD BETTER 
f ity to Western custom—tT. Z. Koo; 
SPEECH = Kung, etc.—when in this country, 
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Thy Will Be Done In . 


Chinese Surnames Albert W. Palmer has written: “I 


Our Religious News Service release shall never forget the thrill that came 
which recently referred to Chiang Kai- to us all in the vesper service 
shek as Generalissimo Kai-shek was when a student repeated the Lord’s 
quickly called to our attention. It is Prayer making just one bold but mag- 
small comfort, but some, to note that all nificent change in it. Instead of ‘Our 
other papers noted which used the re- Father who art in heaven,’ he said, ‘Our 
lease let the error slip too. Even Web- Father who art in the universe . 
ster’s Dictionary people, in the April is- thy will be done on earth as it is in 
sue of Word Study made the error, later the universe.’ ‘Try it, and see what a 
adding, ‘‘We really know better.”’ new shower of meaning falls upon the 

Opposite to our method, the Chinese parched soil of your praying. Yet that 
use the surname first, the “Christian” is undoubtedly just what Jesus meant.” 
name last. Everyone knows that the (The Art of Conducting Public Worship, 
Chinese leader is head of the Chiang Macmillan.) 
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